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ARMING OF AMERICAN-FLAG SHIPS ENGAGED IN FOREIGN COMMERCE 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE BEFORE THE SENATE FOREIGN 
RELATIONS COMMITTEE * 


[Released to the press October 21] 


The progress of events, and particularly of 
military and naval operations beyond and on 
the seas, makes it advisable and urgent that the 
Congress grant full authority to take certain 
measures which are plainly essential for the de- 
fense of the United States. It is imperative 
now to exercise what Elihu Root in 1914 called 
“the right of every sovereign state to protect 
itself by preventing a condition of affairs in 
which it will be too late to protect itself”. 

Such a condition of affairs now impends. 
Unless it is promptly dealt with, efforts at self- 
defense may come too late. 

The paramount principle of national policy 
is the preservation of the safety and security of 
the Nation. The highest right flowing from 
that principle is the right of self-defense. That 
right must now be invoked. The key to that 
defense under present conditions is to prevent 
Hitler from gaining control of the seas. 

On October 26, 1940, I said: 


“Should the would-be conquerors gain con- 
trol of other continents, they would next con- 
centrate on perfecting their control of the seas, 
of the air over the seas, and of the world’s 
economy; they might then be able with ships 
and with planes to strike at the communication 
lines, the commerce, and the life of this hemi- 
sphere; and ultimately we might find ourselves 


compelled to fight on our own soil, under our 


? October 21, 1941. 


own skies, in defense of our independence and 
our very lives.” 


In the year which has ensued, Hitler and his 
satellites have extended their military occu- 
pation to most of the Continent of Europe. 
They are already seeking control of the sea. 
They have attacked American vessels, contrary 
to all law, in widely separated areas; particu- 
larly they are now trying to sever the sea lanes 
which link the United States to the remaining 
free peoples. Hitler under his policy of in- 
timidation and frightfulness has in effect given 
notice that American lives and American ships, 
no less than the lives and ships of other na- 
tions, will be destroyed if they are found in most 
of the north Atlantic Ocean. In the presence of 
threats and acts by an outlaw nation, there 
arises the right, and there is imposed the duty, 
of prompt and determined defense. Our ships 
and men are legitimately sa‘ling the seas. The 
outlaw who preaches and practices indiscrimi- 
nate, terroristic attack in pursuit of world- 
conquest is estopped to invoke any law if law- 
abiding nations act to defend themselves. 

The conviction that the Atlantic approaches 
to the Western Hemisphere are under attack no 
longer rests on inference. The attack is con- 
tinuous; there is reason to believe that it will 
steadily increase in strength and intensity. 

When the Neutrality Act of 1939 was passed, 
we went far in foregoing the exercise of certain 
rights by our citizens in time of foreign war. 
This was for the purpose of avoiding incidents 
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such as those that confronted our Government 
during the first World War as a result of un- 
restricted German-submarine warfare. But 
there was no waiving of our right to take the 
fullest measures needed for self-defense on land 
and sea if the tide of conquest should move in 
our direction. 

The tide has so moved. The course of the 
present war has altered the picture completely. 
Certain provisions of the existing legislation 
under the changed circumstances now handicap 
our necessary work of self-defense and stand 
squarely in the way of our national safety. 

The Congress has recognized the change in 
circumstances and has passed the Lend-Lease 
Act. It thereby determined that the efforts of 
those nations which are actively resisting ag- 
gression are important and necessary to the 
safety of the United States. It approved, as 
a necessary measure of defense, the fullest sup- 
port to nations which are in the front line of 
resistance to a movement of world-conquest 
more ruthless in execution and more hideous in 
effects than any other such movement of all 
time. An indispensable part of our policy must 
be resolute self-defense on the high seas, and 
this calls especially for protection of shipping 
on open sea lanes. 

One of the greatest mistakes that we could 
possibly make would be to base our policy upon 
an assumption that we are secure, when, if the 
assumption should prove erroneous, the fact of 
having so acted would lay us completely open 
to hostile invasion. 

When American ships are being wantonly and 
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unlawfully attacked with complete disregard of 
life and property, it is absurd to forego any 
legitimate measures that may be helpful toward 
self-defense. It is especially absurd to continue 
to tie our hands by a provision of law which 
prohibits arming our merchant vessels for their 
own defense. 

I repeat, the highest duty of this Government 
is to safeguard the security of our Nation. The 
basic consideration is that measures and methods 
of defense shall be made effective when and 
where needed. They are now needed especially 
on the high seas and in those areas which must 
be preserved from invasion if the full tide of 
the movement of world-conquest is not to beat 
at our gates, 

It would be little short of criminal negligence 
to proceed on the hope that some happy chance 
or chances will save us from a fate like that 
which has befallen so many other countries in 
the world. We cannot run away from a situa- 
tion which can only be dealt with by the firm 
measures of a people determined and prepared 
toresist. It is worse than futile to read the war 
news from overseas and conclude that each tem- 
porary check to the would-be world-conqueror 
relieves us of the need to provide fully for our 
own national defense. 

I am convinced that in the interest of our 
national security the passage of the pending bill 
to repeal section 6 of the Neutrality Act is both 
urgent and important. Inasmuch as section 2 
is not under consideration I will offer no com- 
ment except to say that in my judgment section 
2 should be repealed or modified. 


THE ROLE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE IN THE FIELD OF 
INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC OPERATIONS 


ADDRESS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY ACHESON * 


[Released to the press October 25] 

Today the immediate foreign policy of the 
United States is to meet and defeat the supreme 
challenge in history to the existence of free 
peoples anywhere in the world. There has 


never been a time when the purpose of our 


policy could be or has been stated more simply. 


? Delivered before the luncheon session of the Foreign 
Policy Association, New York, N.Y., October 25, 1941. 
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There has never been a time when the causes 
which inspired it have been more plain. It is 
a response to the stark and ugly fact that we 
cannot survive if Nazism should win, by a 
people who mean to survive—and to survive as 
a free people. It is a recognition that this 
tyranny must be blotted out before men any- 
where can move forward toward the goal of a 
free society, a full and good life for all men. 
It is a recognition that the hope for decency 
and freedom and security in the hearts of men 
and women everywhere depends for its fulfill- 
ment upon the defeat of Nazism. 

So the policy is plain. It has been made 
plain by statement and action. To carry out 
this policy requires action in many fields. I 
shall speak briefly about only one of them—the 
field of international economic operations. 
Here the task is to use every economic instru- 
ment at our disposal to strengthen our own 
resources and to weaken the forces of aggres- 
sion. 

Within the past month the Secretary of State 
has improved and enlarged the organization in 
the State Department to carry on this work. 
The purpose of the changes is to unify direction 
in both plan and action throughout the broad 
range of economic foreign policy. For this 
area of action has assumed more and more im- 
portance in our foreign relations as production, 
commerce, and finance have become the tools of 
defense. 

The very names of some of the new divisions 
which have been created indicate the new eco- 
nomic problems which war has thrust upon the 
Department of State. The Foreign Funds and 
Financial Division is concerned with the for- 
eign-policy aspects of fund freezing; the Divi- 
sion of World Trade Intelligence, with the 
“blacklist”; the Division of Defense Materials, 
with the acquisition of strategic materials from 
other countries; the Division of Exports and 
Defense Aid, with the demands from other 
countries upon our productive capacity. Here 
are new problems and instruments for dealing 
with them—the problems and instruments of a 
war-time world. 
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Another observation is necessary to state the 
relation of the Department of State to economic- 
defense operations. The administration of 
nearly all of these operations is entrusted, not 
to the State Department, but to one of the other 
agencies of the Government. Freezing control 
is administered by the Treasury; shipping con- 
trol, by the Maritime Commission ; export con- 
trol, by the Economic Defense Board; priority 
and allocation control, by the Office of Produc- 
tion Management and the Supply Priorities and 
Allocations Board; the purchases of strategic 
materials, by the Federal Loan Agency; the 
supplying of the countries resisting aggression, 
by the Division of Defense Aid Reports. 

But in all of these operations the State De- 
partment is directly involved for two reasons. 
First, it is the instrumentality which assists the 
President in the exercise of his constitutional 
prerogative of conducting our relations with 
foreign governments. Second, our Foreign 
Service officers are the antennae of our Govern- 
ment, reaching out into all parts of the world. 
This requires participation by the State Depart- 
ment at two points in international economic 
operations. It must advise with and guide the 
operating agencies upon the foreign-policy as- 
pects of their decisions; and it must, in large 
part, furnish the means of carrying out these 
decisions so far as they require action in foreign 
countries. The purpose of the new organiza- 
tion is to make this participation effective and 
unified. 

The method chosen has been the creation of 
a Board of Economic Operations which consists 
of two of the administrative assistants and two 
of the economic advisory assistants to the Sec- 
retary of State together with the chiefs of the 
six operating divisions. Through the regular 
meetings of the Board and through the work of 
its secretariat, attention is focused upon eco- 
nomic-defense problems facing the Government, 
and plans of operation are evolved to utilize and 
synchronize all the instruments at our com- 
mand. 

In establishing the operating divisions the 
broad plan has been to have within the Depart- 
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ment a small counterpart of each of the prin- 
cipal economic administrative agencies of the 
Government, and at the center of them all a 
division of research and statistics. The function 
of this division is, in cooperation with the great 
statistical agencies of the Government, to make 
available to the State Department a continuous 
flow of the economic facts which are essential to 
give realism and practicality to its decisions. 

Each of the operating divisions maintains 
not merely liaison but the closest working rela- 
tions with the administrative department or 
agency with whose work it is primarily con- 
cerned. Often this is achieved by the physical 
location of officers of the Department of State in 
the offices of the administrative agency. For 
it has become plain that questions of foreign 
policy generally are not separable from ques- 
tions of operation. Both are intertwined 
strands of a single problem. And wise advice 
on matters of foreign policy in economic op- 
erations must be rooted in complete understand- 
ing of the day-by-day functioning of the in- 
struments of economic operation. Every ad- 
ministrator knows how often the most important 
decisions of policy are secreted in the interstices 
of the administrative process. 

So the divisions of economic operation in the 
State Department must work side by side with 
the other administrative agencies, learning the 
technical side of operation, knowing the facts, 
following matters through from beginning to 
end. Only in th's way can it effectively point 
out relations to other operations in the foreign 
field, recognize and advise on questions of for- 
eign policy whenever they arise, and often, 
through our Foreign Service, perform essen- 
tial parts of the operation. 

So much for machinery, organization, and 
method. It is obviously impossible in a brief 
address—even if it were desirable—to discuss 
the substance of the great number of current 
operations. It is possible to mention only a 
single objective and the progress which has been 
made. There is, for instance, the immense task 
of mobilizing the resources of this hemisphere 
for the struggle against aggression, and at the 
same time preventing their use by those who 
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may have hostile purposes. This effort calls 
upon nearly all of the economic divisions of the 
State Department and of the other agencies of 
the Government. 

The first step was cooperative action with the 
other American republics by which they placed 
the export of strategic materials under control 
and by which this Government became the pur- 
chaser directly or through the defense indus- 
tries. But the purchase of products deals with 
only one facet of an economy. The other na- 
tions of the hemisphere must have the imports 
which are essential to maintain them. Most of 
the materials which they need are also vitally 
needed for our own vast armament program and 
are not adequate for all of the demands. Ac- 
cord'ngly, again in cooperation with the other 
American nations, we are engaged in a great 
economic survey to establish the basis for an 
allocation of materials to meet their essential 
needs. But goods cannot move between North 
and South America without shipping, and the 
demands upon the available tonnage are myriad. 
So it is essential that all available shipping be 
utilized, including the foreign ships immobi- 
lized in the harbors of this hemisphere. Here 
once more cooperation with the other American 
nations has been ach‘eved in our common inter- 
ests with the result that the immobilized ships 
are steadily returning to service. 

The problem, however, is not restricted solely 
to acquisition of strategic materials and the 
supplying of essential needs. In many coun- 
tries in this hemisphere it is necessary in order 
to maintain their social and economic life to 
provide solutions, even though temporary, for 
the loss of markets for commodities which do 
not figure in the armament program—com- 
modities such as coffee, wheat, cotton, cocoa, 
and others. This work, too, is going forward. 
Commodity agreements are being made to allo- 
cate and stabilize existing markets. Plans are 
being made to carry and make available, when 
aggression shall be halted, the vital stocks of 
raw materials which may furnish the material 
basis for restoring freedom and hope to a dev- 
astated world. 

To protect ourselves and our sister nations 
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from the use of our monetary system and our 
and their resources to the harm of all of us, 
further action has been taken. Through the 
use of the “Proclaimed List” and the powers 
conferred by freezing and export controls, great 
steps have been taken to prevent business and 
financial transactions which may benefit the 
Axis powers or provide the funds for their 
propaganda and subversive activities. These 
weapons are powerful and can go far toward 
eliminating hostile firms and persons from the 
economic life of this hemisphere. 

But still more is required. There is the task, 
on which we are advanced, of furnishing from 
our defense industries the military equipment 
necessary to enable the other American republics 
to play their part in the defense against attack— 
whatever its form. This, too, must be fitted into 
the demands upon our own production and the 
necessities of our neighbors’ economies. 

Here, in the briefest outline, is a single prob- 
lem of the many which confront us. I mention 
it to point out the many fields into which it 
ramifies and the vast coordinated effort, within 
government and between governments, which it 
makes necessary. In this the Department of 
State must play its part. We are doing our best 
to play it as a team and to play it well. 

We know that the economic operations of war 
and defense are not ends in themselves, and 
that the defeat of Nazism is not enough. It is 
an essential but not a final aim. To repel this 
fanatical and violent challenge to every article 
of our democratic faith, to every hope of a de- 
cent and free life in the hearts of free men 
everywhere is a beginning not anend. We must 
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go on to marshal our resources of will and 
brains and things to fulfil the promise of our 
democracy and to realize these hopes of plain 
people which the Nazis despise. When our 
factories and farms no longer produce weapons 
and food for armies we must see to it that they 
turn out with the same energy the material 
things to guarantee freedom from want and 
freedom from fear. We must have our free 
labor movement pursuing its ideal of bettering 
the lot of labor. We must have our free 
churches and synagogues reaffirming our faiths 
and the ethics of our civilization. Yes, we must 
even have our critics and radicals and dissenters. 
All these things which we shall preserve, 
Nazism destroys first. For these things are the 
surge of common men staking out new home- 
steads of freedom and decency in a new age. 

But we cannot achieve these ends alone. So 
we must also play our part in the creation of a 
better world order, founded upon liberty and 
opportunity for the common man. The State 
Department, with the other branches of the 
Government, is at work upon measures neces- 
sary for international economic reconstruction. 
This involves tariffs and gold and currencies and 
access to raw materials and to international 
trade. It involves all the thorny problems of 
international economic integration. 

And so the problems which lie before us are 
not easy ones, but they are not problems beyond 
the resources of a free and powerful people de- 
termined to preserve all that they are and hope 
to be. For those who have a fighting faith in 
democracy and freedom, not as a form of words 
but as a vital living force, the battle has only 
begun. 


LEND-LEASE AID 


The Second Supplemental National Defense 
Appropriation Bill for 1942? will add approxi- 
mately $6,000,000,000 to the $7,000,000,000 
already appropriated ? to carry out the provi- 
sions of the act entitled “An Acr Further to 


*Approved by the President October 28, 1941 
(Public Law 28, 77th Cong.). 
* Public Law 23, 77th Cong., 55 Stat. 53. 


promote the defense of the United States, and 
for other purposes”, approved March 11, 1941,° 
the purpose of which is to extend lend-lease aid 
to countries whose defense is vital to that 
of the United States. 

Practically all of the $7,000,000,000 appropri- 
ated on March 27, 1941 has been allocated for 





* Public Law 11, 77th Cong., 55 Stat. 31, 
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specific materials and services, as set forth in 
the following excerpt from the President’s Sec- 
ond Lend-Lease Report to Congress dated Sep- 
tember 11, 1941: 


“Contracts have been placed and work has 
started on nearly a billion dollars of bombard- 
ment aircraft. New ways have been started 
and work is in progress for about one-half a 
billion dollars of new merchant shipping. New 
facilities to speed the production of guns, am- 
munition, and other defense articles have been 
started under contracts totaling about $262,- 
000,000. Over $430,000,000 has been allocated, 
and over $250,000,000 has been obligated, for 
the purchase of milk, eggs, and other agricul- 
tural products. 

“Daily the aid being rendered is growing. 
Through the month of August the total dollar 
value of defense articles transferred and 
defense services rendered, plus expenditures 
for other lend-lease purposes, amounted to 
$486,721,838. 

“Food and steel and machinery and guns and 
planes have been supplied in increasing quan- 
tities. Agricultural commodities worth $110,- 
606,550 have been transferred to the countries 
we are aiding. We have transferred to the 
United Kingdom more than 44 million pounds 
of cheese, more than 54 million pounds of eggs, 
more than 89 million pounds of cured pork, 
more than 110 million pounds of dried beans, 
and more than 114 million pounds of lard. We 
have transferred to them more than 3 million 
barrels of gasoline and oil. We have sent them 
many tanks. Merchant and naval ships and 
other transportation equipment are being trans- 
ferred in growing amounts. 

“A substantial number of cargo ships and 
tankers have been chartered to the use of those 
countries whose defense is vital to our own. 
Our yards are repairing allied merchant ships. 
We are equipping allied ships to protect them 
from mines; and we are arming them, as much 
as possible, against aircraft, submarines, and 
raiders. 


*$. Doc. 112, 77th Cong., 1st sess. For first report, 
see S. Doc. 66, 77th Cong. 1st sess, 
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“We have also, by repairing and outfitting 
their warships, helped the British and allied 
navies keep clear the vital sea lanes upon which 
depends continued resistance to Axis piracy. 
The repair of the battleship Malaya and the 
aircraft carrier /llustrious are outstanding ex- 
amples of this naval assistance. 


“Over the whole range of technical and ma- 
terial assistance required by modern warfare, 
we are, under the lend-lease program, render- 
ing effective help. Important defense informa- 
tion is being supplied to Britain and the other 
nations fighting the Axis powers. Our tech- 
nicians are instructing the Allies in the as- 
sembly operation and maintenance of the tools 
coming from our factories. Across the United 
States and across Africa our plane ferry serv- 
ice is linking the arsenals of America with 
democracy’s outposts in the Middle East. On 
our airfields thousands of British pilots are be- 
ing and will continue to be trained and already 
we are preparing a similar program to help 
the Chinese.” 


Under lend-lease procedure, lend-lease funds 
are not transferred to, and cannot be expended 
by, any foreign government. A foreign gov- 
ernment desiring lend-lease aid must file a for- 
mal request for specified material with the 
Division of Defense Aid Reports, Office for 
Emergency Management of the Executive Of- 
fice of the President, which was established 
by Executive Order 8751, of May 2, 1941, to 
provide a central channel for the clearance of 
transactions and reports and to coordinate the 
processing of requests for aid under the act. 
These requests are then forwarded by the Divi- 
sion of Defense Aid Reports to the procuring 
agency of the United States Government best 
qualified to make a recommendation as to 
whether a specific item should be supplied.? 
After the requests are studied by that agency 
to determine whether the item can be supplied 
from stock on hand, diverted from existing con- 


* Such as the Treasury Department, the War Depart- 
ment, the Navy Department, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, or the Maritime Commission. 
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tracts, or ordered for future delivery, its recom- 
mendation is forwarded to the Division of De- 
fense Aid Reports for further processing and 
approval. Purchases are then made and the 
funds expended by the agency concerned. 

The British Empire has received the bulk of 
the aid transferred under the Lend-Lease Act. 
In accordance with the provisions of the act, no 
aid has been given to the British, or to any other 
country, until they have given us written as- 
surances that no transfers of lend-lease ma- 
terial will be made without the President’s con- 
sent and that American patent rights in any 
defense articles transferred will be fully pro- 
tected. Agreements have been concluded with 
the British covering these two points, and a 
formal statement has been received from the 
British Government concerning the export and 
distribution of lend-lease material. These 
assurances are to be supplemented by a lend- 
lease agreement, the basic principles of which 
have already been formulated and have been 
communicated to London, where they are being 
considered by the British Government. 

At the hearings before the Subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Appropriations on the 
Second Supplemental National Defense Appro- 
priation Bill for 1942, Assistant Secretary of 
State Acheson stated, on September 26, 1941, 
that vital benefits from our aid to the British 
have already been received. “We have secured 
valuable defense information. Our Army and 
Navy observers have had the benefit of lessons 
which have been, and can be, learned only in 
actual combat. And most important—as a re- 
sult of the gallant fight of the British people, 
our security has been protected and we have 
been given time in which to strengthen our 
defenses.” 

Lend-lease aid is also being extended to China, 
and progress is being made toward the com- 
pletion of an agreement with China. Cargo 
vessels have been supplied to carry needed goods 
to Rangoon, Burma, the principal remaining 
port of entry into Free China; materials are 
being supplied for the repair and upkeep of 
China’s lifeline, the Burma Road ; medicine and 


* Bulletin of September 13, 1941, p. 204. 
423660—41——2 
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technical assistance are being furnished to fight 
the ravages of malaria; and contracts have been 
concluded to deliver fighter planes to reinforce 
the Chinese Air Force. A military mission to 
advise and consult with the Chinese authorities 
concerning the use of these defense articles has 
proceeded to China. 

Sharing in the lend-lease program are nations 
under Nazi domination which are represented 
politically by governments in exile and whose 
civilian workers, soldiers, and sailors are operat- 
ing throughout the world in the common cause. 
Lend-lease funds are outfitting Polish troops 
who are training in Canada for overseas action, 
and the Polish merchant marine has received 
needed equipment to carry on. Greek and 
Yugoslav troops who managed to escape to 
British territory are re-forming units and re- 
equipping themselves with new materials. Nor- 
way is represented principally by her merchant 
sailors. Belgium has obtained military and 
other equipment for the use of her troops regu- 
larly stationed in the Belgian Congo, as well as 
for free Belgians who are re-forming their lines. 
Arms and ammunition, aircraft, naval boats and 
tanks, and a wide assortment of commercial 
goods have been shipped to the Netherlands 
Indies, and an agreement has been completed 
with the Netherlands which provides for full 
cash reimbursement. 

In furtherance of the strategic requirements 
for adequate defense of this Nation through 
complete defense of the Western Hemisphere, 
steps are being taken to provide the other 
American republics with the equipment and 
materials vitally needed as insurance against 
aggression. 

Agreements have already been concluded 
with certain of the American republics. A let- 
ter from the President to Senator Arthur H. 
Vandenberg, of Michigan, dated October 4, 1941, 
states the following with regard to these agree- 
ments : 


“In connection with our program of lend-lease 
aid to the other American republics, we have 
concluded agreements with Brazil, the Domini- 
can Republic, Haiti, and Paraguay, and are 
negotiating agreements with the other Ameri- 
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can republics. Theagreements which have been 
concluded, whether with the other American 
republics or any other country, all contain the 
assurances required by the Lend Lease Act. . . . 
In addition, they provide that the country in- 
volved shall pay some proportion of the cost of 
the defense articles transferred. These propor- 
tions vary in accordance with the varying eco- 
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nomic positions of the countries involved. In 
view of the fact that discussions are still pend- 
ing with some of the American republics, I do 
not think that it would be advisable to disclose 
the terms of the agreements which have already 
been concluded.” 


In addition to the above, an agreement has 
been concluded with the Republic of Nicaragua. 


REQUISITIONING FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE OF CERTAIN AIRPLANES 
PURCHASED BY PERU 


[Released to the press October 20] 


The following notes from the Secretary of 
State have been addressed to the Peruvian Am- 
bassador at Washington, Sefor Don Manuel de 
Freyre y Santander: 


“Ocroper 17, 1941. 
“E-XCELLENCY : 

“With reference to Your Excellency’s note of 
October 6, 1941 regarding eighteen airplanes, 
Douglas model 8 A-5, purchased by the Peru- 
vian Government and in transit through the 
United States to Peru, I have the honor to in- 
form Your Excellency that the War Depart- 
ment has found it necessary in the interests of 
national defense to requisition these airplanes. 
Appropriate steps are being taken in this re- 
spect under the authority of the Act of October 
10, 1940 (Public No. 829—76th Congress) in 
eonformity with procedure prescribed by Exec- 
utive Order of the President, dated October 15, 
1940.? 

“It is regretted that the Peruvian Govern- 
ment may have been inconvenienced by the req- 
uisitioning of these airplanes by this Govern- 
ment. I believe Your Excellency and Your Ex- 
cellency’s Government will agree, however, that 
in the present critical world situation it is of 
vital interest to all of the American republics 
that such rapid and effective action be taken 
whenever necessary to utilize airplanes and 


* Not printed. 
* See the Bulletin of October 19, 1940, p. 313. 


other scarce implements of war to defend this 
continent in the ways that may be decided to 
be most advantageous strategically by those now 
engaged in that defense. With the rapidly ex- 
panding airplane production facilities of this 
country it will soon be possible to provide the 
other American republics with such aviation 
equipment as they may need for defense against 
non-American aggression. At this time it 
nevertheless continues to be necessary to exer- 
cise every precaution, and even such mandatory 
powers as those used in the present instance, to 
insure the complete mobility of the available 
mechanized equipment that is so essential for 
the protection of the American republics. I 
assure Your Excellency that the Government of 
the United States will of course continue fully 
to collaborate with Peru and the other Ameri- 
can republics in all matters related to conti- 
nental defense. 


“Accept [ete. | CorpeLtt Hui” 


“Ocroser 20, 1941. 
“EXXCELLENCY : 

“I have the honor to refer to my note of 
October 17, 1941, advising Your Excellency that 
the War Department had with regret found it 
necessary, because of urgent defense needs, to 
requisition certain airplanes which had been 
purchased by the Peruvian Government and 
were in transit through the United States to 
Peru. 

“T am happy to inform Your Excellency that 
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this Government is taking steps to give the Gov- 
ernment of Peru full and immediate compensa- 
tion, in accordance with the usual and estab- 
lished procedure for such cases. 

“This procedure is established by Executive 
Order of the President dated October 15, 1940, 
providing for the administration of the account 
entitled ‘Act to Authorize the President to 
Requisition Certain Articles and Materials for 
the United States, and for Other Purposes’. 
(Act approved October 10, 1940, Pub. 829, 76th 
Cong.) Under its provisions the Administra- 
tor of Export Control shall ‘hold or cause to 
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be held whatever hearings may be necessary to 
determine the fair and just value of such 
property, at which hearings the owner of the 
property, his duly authorized agent or repre- 
sentative, or other person claiming an interest 
therein, may present evidence orally or in writ- 
ing regarding the fair and just value of the 
article or material requisitioned and taken over. 
Upon conclusion of such hearings the Adminis- 
trator of Export Control shall report to the 
President his finding and recommendation in 
regard thereto.’ * 


“Accept [ete.] CorpELL Hu.” 


PRESENTATION OF LETTERS OF CREDENCE BY THE AMERICAN 
MINISTER TO ICELAND 


[Released to the press October 20] 


The Department of State on October 20 re- 
ceived a report from the American Minister to 
Iceland, Mr. Lincoln MacVeagh, concerning his 
audience with His Excellency Sveinn Bjorns- 
son, Regent of Iceland, for the purpose of pre- 
senting his credentials as Minister of the United 
States to Iceland. The audience was held at 
11 o'clock on the forenoon of September 30, 
1941, at the Palace of the Althing. 

The text of the ceremonial address by Mr. 
MacVeagh upon the occasion of the presenta- 
tion of his letters of credence follows: 


“Your ExcELLENCY: 


“In presenting the letters whereby the Presi- 
dent of the United States informs Your Ex- 
cellency of his choice of me to reside near the 
Government of Iceland in the quality of Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, I 
wish, with Your Excellency’s permission, to say 
a few words in personal appreciation of the 
honor thus conferred upon me. 

“I am profoundly sensible of the privilege 
accorded me to initiate the diplomatic repre- 
sentation of my country here, and to labor to 
draw still closer, and to develop in all fruitful 
ways, the understanding which has existed im- 
memorially between our two peoples. 


“That understanding I believe to be based on 
a fundamental unity of outlook, and on a faith 
which we both preserve in a common heritage. 
Icelanders and Americans, we are both de- 
scended from men who feared the terrors of 
the sea less than they loathed the rule of the 
oppressor, and pushed off in frail ships to seek 
freedom in a newer world. We are both de- 
scended from generations which maintained 
that liberty jealously, and we both love it still, 
more strongly than our lives. 

“In these days, however, when monstrous per- 
versions of the human spirit threaten to engulf 
all vestiges of liberty under tyrannies which 
cast into the shade any of those from which our 
fathers fled, this sympathy and understanding 
which unites us cannot help but become more 
explicit, more active, more alive. Indeed, the 
sons of the pioneers’ of the Western Ocean, you, 
our elder brothers, and we, your more numerous 
cadets, are today looking each other in the eyes 
with frank recognition of a common peril, and 
clasping hands in such determination as would 
not have shamed either the Vikings or the Pil- 
grim Fathers. 

“American hearts, Your Excellency, always 
beat faster when they hear the name of Iceland. 


*5 E.R. 4122. 
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The thousand-year-old glory of this magnifi- 
cent northern bastion of human idealism thrills 
us like the call of our own martial but demo- 
cratic trumpets. We want our own freedom, 
and we want Iceland free, and I believe you 
reciprocate our sentiments. 

“Thus we face the future together, brothers 
in spirit as of old, but fully conscious now of 
what this means. In the complexities of our 
joint labor for a common cause, which, as I 
have said, is dearer to us than life, there will, 
there must be difficulties to surmount, but there 
can be no suspicion, no mistrust. To assist in 
smoothing the splendid path made possible by 
our basic understanding, and to endeavor to de- 
velop our cooperation, now and in the future, 
into the most perfect collaboration of which 
two free and intelligent peoples are capable, is 
my fair task here, Your Excellency, and that 
of my successors, as I conceive it. To be en- 
trusted with such a mission is surely cause 
enough for any man both to rejoice and pray.” 


The reply of His Excellency Sveinn Bjorns- 
son to the ceremonial address of Mr. MacVeagh 
follows: 


“Mr. Minister: 


“In receiving with great pleasure the letters 
of credence from the President of the United 
States which you have presented to me, I thank 
His Excellency the President of the United 
States for the good wishes you on behalf of 
the President have brought me for Iceland and 
for the Regent of Iceland. I take the oppor- 
tunity to express the most cordial wishes for 
the great people of the United States and for 
the noble Head of State. 

“T was very glad to hear your friendly expres- 
sions about my people. I can assure you that 
we heartily reciprocate your sentiments when 
you said that you want freedom and that you 
want Iceland free. 

“As a confirmation of our common views ex- 
pressed by you, I will point out that our Prime 
Minister in his message to the President of the 
United States three months ago emphasized the 
accordance between the interests of the United 
States and those of Iceland under the present 
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state of affairs.1 And I think that it will be- 
come still more apparent that such accordance 
compasses various interests. 

“T agree with you, Mr. Minister, that in the 
complexities of our joint labour there must be 
difficulties to surmount. But I feel convinced 
that they will be surmounted; and I can assure 
you that so far as we are concerned there will 
be no lack of good-will to take our share in the 
cooperation. 

“Our admiration for the people of the United 
States and their great love of and struggle for 
freedom and democracy under the leadership of 
your excellent President, makes closer coopera- 
tion with the United States very welcome to us. 

“Your appointment, Mr. Minister, as the first 
diplomatic representative of your country in 
Iceland, on which I congratulate you heartily, 
is very welcome to us, as being a further step 
to develop and cement the understanding be- 
tween the two peoples. 

“T am very pleased to tell you, at the same 
time, that the Icelandic Government are pre- 
pared in every way to facilitate your efforts in 
the performance of your important mission.” 


SINKING OF THE S.S. “BOLD VENTURE” 
SOUTH OF ICELAND 
[Released to the press October 21] 

The S.S. Bold Venture (formerly Danish 
Alssund) owned by the United States Maritime 
Commission under Panamanian registry is re- 
ported to have been sunk on October 16, 1941 
at 11:40 p.m. ship’s time, position 57° north, 
24°30’ west. 

The vessel had a gross tonnage of 3,222 and 
deadweight tonnage of 5,377. She was built in 
1920 and was carrying a cargo of cotton, steel, 
copper, and general. 

The vessel, operated by the Waterman Steam- 
ship Agency, Mobile, Ala., sailed from New 
York on September 22, carrying a crew of 82: 
5 Danish, 16 Norwegians, 3 British, 5 Cana- 
dians, 2 Swedish, 1 Scotch. 

Seventeen of the crew have been landed at 
Reykjavik. There were no American members 
of the crew. 


* Bulletin of July 12, 1941, p. 16. 
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EXECUTION OF HOSTAGES BY THE NAZIS 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


[Released to the press by the White House October 25] 


The practice of executing scores of innocent 
hostages in reprisal for isolated attacks on Ger- 
mans in countries temporarily under the Nazi 
heel revolts a world already inured to suffering 
and brutality. Civilized peoples long ago 
adopted the basic principle that no man should 
be punished for the deed of another. Unable 
to apprehend the persons involved in these at- 
tacks the Nazis characteristically slaughter fifty 
or a hundred innocent persons. Those who 


would “collaborate” with Hitler or try to ap- 
pease him cannot ignore this ghastly warning. 

The Nazis might have learned from the last 
war the impossibility of breaking men’s spirit 
by terrorism. Instead they develop their 
lebensraum and “new order” by depths of fright- 
fulness which even they have never approached 
before. These are the acts of desperate men 
who know in their hearts that they cannot win. 
Frightfulness can never bring peace to Europe. 
It only sows the seeds of hatred which will one 
day bring fearful retribution. 


ADDRESS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY LONG BEFORE 
ITALIAN-AMERICAN SOCIETIES 


{Released to the press October 19] 


In an address delivered to a conference of 
delegates from 125 Italian-American societies 
at Detroit, Mich., on October 19, 1941, the Hon- 
orable Breckinridge Long, Assistant Secretary 
of State, said that he was particularly glad 
to be with them because of his former residence 
in Italy. He had gotten to know the real vir- 
tues and values of the Italian people and he 
liked them. He said that Italy is the cradle of 
civilization and that all of the world’s intel- 
lectual and cultural movements had been saved 
in Italy even through the Dark Ages. Italy 
was the guardian of Christianity and of reli- 
gion. Out of it all came literature, pictorial 
and sculptural art, and the laws and customs 
upon which was built the civilization we have 
today, including our family life. The whole 
history of Italy is one long story of the care 
and protection of civilization. Every student 
of history knows the part which Italy has played 
and everyone who has been in Italy or asso- 


ciated with its people realizes that there is still 
in the Italian people the same religious and 
intellectual development and the same love of 
art, culture, and music that has characterized 
her from her earliest history and has made 
her people and products a source of joy and 
enlightenment to the world. 
Mr. Long continued : 


“Tt is hard to understand how Italy, with 
such a long history in the preservation of civili- 
zation, could now join with a monstrous attack 
upon the very civilization Italy had been pro- 
tecting for 2,000 years and more. It is hard 
to believe the Italian people could cooperate 
with a Nazi government which is trying to de- 
stroy the very structure Italy had nurtured. 

“It is only recently that Italy seems to have 
allied herself with forces that are gnawing at 
the vitals of our civilization. Italy was always 
able to live her own life and to direct her own 
destiny as long as she had a buffer state between 
herself and Germany. From earliest times, it 
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was a cardinal point of Italian foreign policy 
to keep such a buffer state.” 


Mr. Long recalled his reading of Julius 
Caesar in which he told of Caesar’s experiences 
among the Allobroges who lived in the Valley 
of the Rhone. “They were assaulted”, he said, 
“by the Helvetii who lived in the mountain 
country of what is now known as Switzerland 
and Austria. Caesar helped the Allobroges and 
defeated the Helvetii. They were required to 
return to their homes in the mountains. When 
they demurred and said that they had de- 
stroyed their crops and had burned their houses, 
he said they must go back and rebuild their 
houses and that the people of the Valley of the 
Rhone would give them grain to carry them over 
the winter and for planting the next spring. 
Caesar said, ‘You must return and occupy these 
lands because if you do not, the Germans will 
occupy them and that will put the Germans in 
immediate contact with the Roman people. The 
Roman people do not want the Germans for 
neighbors.’ And so the Helvetii went back to 
the hills and occupied Switzerland and Austria 


as far east as Salzburg, including the region of 


the Brenner Pass. From that day until very 
recently, there has been a buffer state between 
Italy and Germany. Until very recently the 
Italian Government insisted that Austria 
should remain independent . . . but there came 
a day when Hitler suddenly ravaged Austria 
and occupied the Brenner Pass. Since that day 
a policy which was founded by Julius Caesar 
and has continued ever since was overcome and 
now the Germans are sitting at the Brenner 
Pass. They are right on the doorsteps of the 
Italians. 

“Now it is reported that Italy has called to the 
colors an additional million men. It is stated 
that one third of this million is to be sent to 
France to take the place of German soldiers now 
holding the French people in subjugation ; that 
another third is to be sent to Yugoslavia to re- 
lieve the Germans who try to keep those people 
under military domination; and that the re- 
maining third is to join the German Army on 
the Russian front and fight the battle for 
Germany. 
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“The significance of all this should not be 
overlooked. It means that the German Army 
has suffered such stupendous losses in its cam- 
paigns against Russia that it is compelled to 
call upon Italy to send its soldiers to keep the 
German war-machine going. 

“The vindictive power which has wantonly at- 
tacked almost every country in Europe and 
which has enslaved millions of people has at 
last had inflicted upon it terrific losses. So in 
its battered condition Hitler’s armies now plan 
to have Italian soldiers keep the people of 
France subdued. It now plans to have Italian 
soldiers go to Yugoslavia to win that war again. 
It now calls for Italian soldiers to go into the 
bleak winter of Russia and continue the battle 
in snow and ice so that the Germans can go home 
and rest—so that the tired, wounded, and deci- 
mated divisions of the German Army can fall 
back and let the Italians alone bear the brunt 
of this further resentment and hatred of the 
Russians. 

“The resentment and bitterness of the Rus- 
sians toward Germany is a natural consequence 
of the faithless attack by Germany upon its re- 
cent Soviet ally. No doubt the people in Italy 
are wondering whether the call to take their 
soldiers out of Italy and send them to different 
parts of Europe may not mean that they will 
become ‘another Russia’ once such an attack is 
made easier by the removal of a million Italian 
soldiers from their homeland. They will be 
scattered over Europe where they will be 
brigaded with the Germans and easily over- 
powered if Italy should resist an invasion. 

“The examples of Belgium and Holland, of 
Norway, of Poland, of Rumania—in short the 
recent experiences of Europe as witnessed by the 
world—give plenty of ground for fear by the 
Italian people that if they send their soldiers 
away they bare their breasts to an attack from 
so-called ‘friends and allies’ whose legions have 
carried out at home, as well as abroad, cam- 
paigns of terror and bloodshed, of rapine and 
slavery, campaigns which have been accom- 
panied by brutality, have been followed by 
misery, and which have horrified all respectable 
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“In addition to the demand upon Italy is the 
pressure the Germans are exerting on Bulgaria 
to force her into the war so that the Bulgarian 
Army may be dragged in to help Germany’s 
exhausted troops. 

“These two moves indicate to what an extent 
the German Army has been crippled, how great 
is the suffering of the German people them- 
selves, how heavy has been the cost of the fight 
against Russia, and to what extremes the Nazis 
are forced in order to carry out plans for 
conquest. 

“These plans aim at Asiatic countries and 
Africa and domination of the seas on the way 
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to control the world. Lurking submarines are 
even now in waters of this hemisphere from 
which they must be prohibited. And it is 
against this menace we are prepared to defend 
ourselves and our neighbors. It is those resist- 
ing aggression whom we are aiding. 


“We are taking these steps in defense of our 
institutions, in defense of our culture, in de- 
fense of those personal liberties we hold so 
dear, all of which in Europe have been con- 
temptuously suppressed and trodden under the 
heel of the most dangerous marplot of modern 
times.” 
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PERMANENT REHABILITATION OF WORLD COMMERCE THROUGH 
RECIPROCAL-TRADE TREATIES 


ADDRESS BY RAYMOND H. GEIST ’* 


{Released to the press October 23] 
Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN: 

It is a great privilege to address representa- 
tives of the Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts, and particularly at a time like this 
when the Nation is in the throes of the most 
gigantic industrial-mobilization effort which 
has ever taken place in the history of the world. 
The founders of our liberties and the authors 
of our greatness, mindful that our Nation was 
destined to undergo great trials and tribula- 
tions in the long course of history, so estab- 
lished the framework of government and guid- 
ance in the conduct of foreign relations that we 
are able to face with confidence the struggles of 
this era and the severe tests to which the coun- 
try is being put. Many of them, reared here 
in New England, contributed of their genius, 
enlightenment, and understanding to build our 


’ Delivered before the Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts at a luncheon in Boston, Mass., October 23, 
1941. Mr. Geist is Chief of the Division of Commercial 
Affairs, Department of State. 


Nation on principles of righteousness and jus- 
tice which today constitute the solid founda- 
tions of our national existence, the bulwark of 
our strength, and the guaranty of our uninter- 
rupted progress along the path of civilization. 
Not only those great Americans whose names 
are brilliantly and indelibly recorded in the 
pages of our history have spent their lives with 
hard toil and valiant effort to rear this Nation 
but the countless millions of our ancestors in 
all walks of life, with their blood and sweat, 
have created the America which we know today. 
We are now facing an approaching crisis in 
the world’s history, the outcome of which is 
unknown, except that we have the firm con- 
fidence that our country by our determination 
and unswerving strength will stand unshaken 
through whatever perils may come. 

The chaos which has steadily engulfed a large 
part of the civilized world and finally has burst 
forth into a. raging and fierce conflict had its 
origins in causes which are too complex to define 
and describe in the compass’of a short address. 
When there was still time to deal with situa- 
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tions out of which so much hatred, violence, and 
destruction have grown, experience, judgment, 
and resolution were lacking; because the states- 
men of the world, even in an age when men were 
convinced of their own enlightenment and moral 
advancement, had failed to incorporate inter- 
national relations into a world community 
founded on principles of law and order and 
united for the advancement and preservation of 
the common good. 

The League of Nations was an attempt to 
unite sovereign states into a new world order; 
but this followed a period when the fear of inter- 
national chaos and the threat of world collapse 
were not as real as they are today. Since the 
age of Grotius the principles of international 
law have been increasingly adopted by most 
nations in their relations with one another. 
But the full application of the principles has 
often been a matter of callous indifference and 
has frequently been subordinated to selfish na- 
tionalistic aims. Now that the whole frame- 


work of law and order is facing annihilation, 
and we know what anarchy means in interna- 


tional affairs, with the return of peace a legal 
code governing the conduct among states must 
be restored and maintained by a world unity 
based on freedom and universal] justice. 
History since the rise of western civilization 
has indicated steady progress toward humanis- 
tic ideals. Great landmarks of achievement 
and enlightenment in the political, social, and 
economic fields are increasingly present along 
the path of the centuries ; the abolition of feudal 
serfdom, the political victory of the Magna 
Charta, the enthronement of “liberty, equality, 
and fraternity”, the rise of democratic free gov- 
ernments, the emancipation of religious thought, 
and the abolition of slavery are only a few of 
the triumphs which civilized men have unremit- 
tingly fought for and won almost wholly within 
the era of what we call modern times. We 
might well be amazed and confounded by the 
attempts of certain great nations, which them- 
selves have steadily contributed in the past to 
the advancement of civilization, to reverse this 
historical process. There is no doubt that the 
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history of our times, which is now daily in the 
making, will testify to the truth that men are 
more resolute and mighty in their determina- 
tion to preserve civilization than those who have 
madly dedicated themselves to its destruction. 
With such retrospect and with the conviction 
that the stability of our Nation and institutions 
are unshakeable, we can devote ourselves to the 
huge tasks before us confident of the results. 
If there is one thing that we as a nation have 
proved to the world, and will certainly prove 
again, it is that we are capable and strong 
enough to shape our own destiny. 

No time in our history has called for a clearer 
understanding of international issues than the 
present. No man can afford to have nebulous 
ideas of what this conflict is about, because every 
man’s interests and well-being are at stake. The 
convulsions which shake the world rumble into 
every home, into every factory and community. 
The repercussions of the shock of battle echo 
around the world, and nations great and small 
are being aroused. Our own great country is 
raising its huge bulk in an attitude of grim 
defense, ready, if need be, to strike the shatter- 
ing blow in the cause of human freedom. The 
sinews of that bulk are the industries of the 
Nation and the great laboring forces whose 
miracle of achievement will be the deciding fac- 
tor in the future history of the world. 

It is primarily in the field of industry and 
economic development that the meaning of the 
present struggle must be sought. After the 
great war which ended in 1918 the political set- 
tlement made in Europe left wide gaps and 
wounds in the economic structure of certain 
nations, which undoubtedly time would have 
healed and which through the process of inter- 
national economic adjustments and the develop- 
ment of finance and trade on a sound and liberal 
basis would have created a common basis for 
prosperity and international accord. Though 
machinery existed for promoting collaboration 
among nations, the suspicions engendered in the 
great war promoted a resurgence of vital dis- 
cords within a space of time all too short for 
restoration of international amity. Those 
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statesmen who were working for the pacification 
of Europe and for an adjustment of the in- 
equalities which existed between, former ad- 
versaries failed to afford soon enough the neces- 
sary economic relief to communities of the con- 
quered nations before the destructive elements, 
which now are rampant, installed themselves as 
leaders of the discontented hordes. 

During the decades between the two great 
conflicts, while economic factors played an im- 
portant role in setting in motion the forces 
which eventually broke down international co- 
operation and set up regimes of nationalistic 
self-sufficiency, theories of government, theories 
of international conduct, and theories of 
economic revolution were set in motion with 
such tempo and aggressive ruthlessness that the 
rest of the world, including ourselves, were 
unable to estimate clearly or adequately the 
potential extent of the danger. In the short 
space of a few years, while the totalitarian sys- 
tem of government and economy was applied 
mostly at home, it gradually spread out its 
tentacles through diplomatic commercial nego- 
tiations and the instrumentality of foreign 
trade. The rest of the world, though suspicious 
and mistrustful of the disturbing forces which 
entered the international commercial field, en- 
deavored to accommodate itself to the demands 
and exigencies of the totalitarian trading factor, 
conducting their negotiations, as far as possible, 
according to international practice and usage. 

Thus the changes which gradually came about 
in the international economic order began to dis- 
locate the streams of commerce and finally with 
the advent of hostilities completed their de- 
struction, so that now those areas which are 
occupied by the military forces of the totali- 
tarian powers have almost no commerce with 
the outside world. In those countries, compris- 
ing most of the Continent of Europe, an eco- 
nomic paralysis has set in. In these regions, 
now under foreign domination, other factors, 
probably more vital and potent than those of 
an economic character, such as the inalienable 
passion to live as free men and to pursue na- 
tional destiny unfettered and unenthralled, pre- 
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vent the return of stable conditions anywhere 
in the world, until such domination has ceased. 
This is the dark prospect all free nations of 
the world are facing. The hope that out of 
this conflict will emerge a better international 
order cannot reasonably be cherished without 
first accomplishment of the emancipation of 
those peoples whose free association and coop- 
eration with the family of nations are inalien- 
able. The world cannot be divided into segre- 
gated spheres, particularly upon the threshold 
of an era when progress in transportation as- 
sures the annihilation of distances. It is essen- 
tial, in view of the tremendous speed with which 
science is creating new conditions for the hu- 
man race, that political and economic adjust- 
ments be made to meet these conditions. 

The advent of scientific and mechanical prog- 
ress is steadily determining the basic conditions 
not only of national life but also of interna- 
tional relations. The closer states are drawn 
together in the community of nations the more 
stable and reliable must be the bonds which 
unite them and the more universal the principles 
which govern their intercourse. At no time in 
the world’s history has wide and fundamental 
divergence in concepts of government, of social 
and economic systems been more disastrous to 
human destiny than now. With each decade 
the momentum of progress is gathering force, 
creating universal processes of civilization, and 
spreading the common ideals upon which it is 
based. The forces of enlightenment, facilitated 
in their onward march by modern scientific and 
mechanical aids, have been constantly extended 
into the remotest corners of the earth, giving 
peoples everywhere a sense of kinship and unity 
with the whole civilized world. Now we are 
face to face with an attempt to establish what 
is called a new order, not on the foundations 
of what the world has long approved and cher- 
ished but on principles and systems which have 
no validity according to our understanding or 
no relation to the traditions upon which mod- 
ern society is based. This so-called new order 
is to be set up with or without the consent of 
peoples who have been dominated by force of 
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arms. It is to be chiefly a composite political 
unit over which an autocratic authority retains 
the supreme power maintained by the force of 
arms. It is obvious that those who are con- 
templating establishing this regime expect to 
maintain over the economy of all the nations 
affected systems of control which are at variance 
with the principles of free enterprise and world 
trade. There is a vast difference between peace 
and war economy. In the totalitarian system 
this difference is not recognized: after the 
struggle, as during the years immediately be- 
fore, a war economy is to be maintained. The 
limitless servitudes which war places on the 
productive apparatus and the workers of the 
nation are to be perpetuated after the conflict 
isended. And upon this tottering and unstable 
structure a community of nations is to be reared, 
by which arrangement all wars are toend. No 
theory could be more false. It reveals the great 


hazards which those states are running in sacri- 
ficing so much of the manhood of the nation 
and material wealth in an attempt to establish 
arbitrary contro] over millions of people on 
principles which from the beginning are doomed 


to failure. 

It may be feasible, as has been recently dem- 
onstrated, to establish and maintain autarchic 
systems of economy within the national bor- 
ders and to subordinate trade with other nations 
in a scheme which serves the general plan of 
attaining self-sufficiency ; but to attempt to cre- 
ate by force a permanent international entity 
on this model is to ignore the fundamental prin- 
ciples which govern human activity and the 
relations between nations. There can be no op- 
portunity, so long as such a regime is main- 
tained, to bring about an adjustment of eco- 
nomic and trade conditions with the rest of the 
world. Theaim of peaceful industrial develop- 
ment would be frustrated and defeated by the 
conditions under which industry and labor 
would function. A system set up by force could 
only be maintained by force. There are no 
spheres of influence which by right of conquest 
or by the application of force belong to any 
great power or group of powers. To lay vio- 
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lent claims to such spheres of influence, to over- 
throw the legal governments of the encompassed 
nations, and to regiment industrial and pro- 
ductive activity by force is to negate and de- 
stroy the necessary processes by which wealth 
can be created and prosperity established. This 
is not only the judgment of history but an ele- 
mental truth easily apparent to all. 

Besides, the force which from within sets up 
and maintains an unsocial and uneconomic 
order of this nature must also defend it from 
without. All those who escape subjection and 
who do not participate on a voluntary basis, 
refusing to accept the dictates of intercourse 
and trade, will find there are no laws to protect 
their rights and no appeal except to the arbi- 
trament of arms. No nation, however great 
and powerful, could escape this choice. This 
we must bear in mind. 

The outcome of international conflicts has 
always been grave. Great battles have changed 
the course of history and altered the destinies 
of nations. But, in the eras of peace that have 
followed, the universal struggle for freedom 
and civilization has gone on. Men have tri- 
umphed even over wars in the common aspira- 
tion to advance humanity and the general cause 
of mankind. The temper of the present strug- 
gle, with its origins in an opposing view of life, 
promises no such aftermath for a wearied and 
torn world if the threatened new order prevails. 

It is clear to what extent the economic and 
financial equilibrium of the world can be gravely 
disturbed by the defection of one or two im- 
portant nations. During the five or six years 
preceding the present conflict, international 
trade in all quarters of the world began to de- 
teriorate under the impact of the policies 
adopted by the totalitarian states. As we all 
know, few of the devices used by the totalitarian 
states failed to have a far-reaching and imme- 
diate effect upon the trade of most countries in- 
cluding that of the United States. In the earlier 
stages of the process, when arbitrary measures 
were being invented and extended as rapidly as 
possible, foreign-exchange control reduced the 
volume of American exports. Subsequently, 
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quantitative regulations, in the form of import 
quotas, reduced to almost nothing the major ex- 
ports from this country, destroying a commerce 
built up through many years of patient labor 
and employment of capital. The situation was 
further aggravated by the use of multiple cur- 
rencies, trading monopolies, exclusive trade ar- 
rangements with other states, the bilateral bal- 
ancing of trade, and the consummation of barter 
deals. It became clear to those who closely ob- 
served the working of these devices that the 
aims were not economic but political. A de- 
scription of this process was sketched by Mr. 
Welles, the Under Secretary of State, in his 
recent address before the National Foreign 
Trade Council in New York, when he said: 


“Obviously the totalitarian governments then 
being set up seized avidly on the opportunity so 
afforded to undertake political pressures 
through the exercise of this form of commercial 
policy. 

“They substituted coercion for negotiation— 
‘persuaded’, with a blackjack. The countries 
thus victimized were forced to spend the pro- 
ceeds of their exports in the countries where 
such proceeds were blocked, no matter how in- 
ferior the quality, how high the price, or even 
what the nature might be of the goods which 
they were thus forced to obtain. They were pre- 
vented by such arrangements from entering into 
beneficial trade agreements with countries un- 
willing to sanction discriminations against their 
exports. By no means the least of the victims 
were the exporters of third countries, including 
the United States, who were either shut out of 
foreign markets entirely or else only permitted 
to participate on unequal terms. 

“This time our own export trade, unsupported 
by foreign lending on the part of American in- 
vestors and unprotected against countless new 
trade barriers and discriminations, was im- 
mediately disastrously affected. Belatedly we 
recognized our mistake. We realized that some- 
thing had to be done to save our export trade 
from complete destruction.” 


This was the situation before the present 
struggle, when the arbitrary commercial prac- 
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tices of one or two nations were sufficiently 
grave to jeopardize the whole structure of inter- 
national commercial intercourse. From these 
facts we may view with gravest apprehension 
the deadly paralysis which would extend over 
the whole world if 15 or 16 countries comprising 
the whole mainland of the Continent of Europe 
were submerged into a single militant economic 
bloc under the control of the same arbitrary and 
ruthless forces for the purpose of carrying on 
indefinitely a commercial conflict with the rest 
of the nations of the earth. It is primarily this 
threat to our security and to our whole range of 
world commerce which above all other consid- 
erations gives urgency to the maintenance of the 
freedom of the seas. As long as the seas remain 
open to our commerce we shall be a power in the 
world ; and with friendly nations we shall have 
a part in shaping its destiny. 

While the prospects which lie immediately 
ahead are grim and call for the united effort of 
the Nation in a mighty program of defense of 
our own interests and those of our friends, we 
can take courage in the assurance that our goal 
is the re-establishment of a proper world order. 
In the long-range view of the course of civiliza- 
tion, the conduct of nations, like that of in- 
dividuals, involves a grave responsibility. Of 
that responsibility our own traditions and his- 
tory bear witness. 

In our dealings with other nations, particu- 
larly in the field of foreign trade, the United 
States had adopted a new policy, which was in- 
augurated with the Trade Agreements Act of 
1934, under the leadership of the Secretary of 
State. The beneficial effects which the recipro- 
cal-trade treaties have brought not only to the 
United States but to all the countries which 
have participated are familiar. At this time, 
when not only the disappearance of most of our 
trade with Europe but the exigencies of a com- 
mon defense effort are affecting the normal flow 
of commerce, we are continuing to place our 
trade with other countries on the “most favored 
nation basis”, thereby proclaiming to the world 
our unshakeable confidence in the survival of 
international trade in accordance with prin- 
ciples of justice and fair-dealing. The function 
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of foreign trade for the duration of the emer- 
gency is to meet the total demands which the 
present situation makes imperative. We have 
to build up the reserves of those materials and 
commodities which are needed in defense, pro- 
vide those countries resisting aggression with 
necessary equipment and supplies, furnish our 
friends, particularly the nations in this hemi- 
sphere, with needed goods, and carry on, as far 
as that is possible, our normal export and im- 
port trade with other countries. 

It is preeminently in the realm of foreign 
trade, indeed, through the complete emancipa- 
tion of international commerce that the nations 
of the world will return, in the succeeding years 
of peace, to political and economic friendly col- 
laboration. The present conflict was preceded 
by a steady deterioration in the world’s ex- 
change of goods and services, a sure indication 
of an approaching crisis. The end of the con- 
flict will mark a revival of international trade 
in which this country, with other nations whose 
ideals are identical with ours, is well prepared 
to lead. When the time comes to draw the na- 
tions of the world together in council and re- 
build the structure of international collabora- 
tion and peace, it may be fervently hoped that 
part of the main framework established will be 
that of enlightened systems in the conduct of 
foreign trade. That policy has been pro- 
claimed to the world and for seven years steadily 
advanced by the Secretary of State. It is a 
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momentous fact that while the world is under- 
going the most profound upheaval in its history 
and the course of international trade is being 
impeded and disrupted, the United States and 
Argentina have been able, by an act of con- 
structive mutual benefit, to oppose the present 
deteriorating factors and establish the com- 
mercial intercourse between the two countries 
on a sound and equitable basis. The Govern- 
ment’s determination to follow this course points 
the way to the labors of reconstruction in the 
future. 

The President, on the occasion of the signing 
of the trade agreement between the United 
States and Argentina, sent a message to the 
Vice President of that country, which reads in 
part: 


“The representatives of our two nations who 
have cooperated in the negotiation of this agree- 
ment are to be congratulated on this achieve- 
ment in the cause of liberal principles of inter- 
national trade conducted on the basis of fair 
dealing, equality of treatment, and mutual 
benefit. It is an outstanding contribution to 
the economic welfare of our two countries and 
to the reconstruction of peaceful and profitable 
trade in the Americas and throughout the world. 

“In the years to come we shall look back upon 
the trade agreement signed today as a monu- 
ment to the ways of peace, standing in sharp 
and proud relief upon a desolate plain of war 
and destruction.” 


INTER-AMERICAN COFFEE BOARD 


The following statement was released by the 
Inter-American Coffee Board on October 23: 


“The Inter-American Coffee Board has care- 
fully studied the operation of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Coffee Agreement, and as a result of this 
study has arrived at certain conclusions which, 
it is believed, will contribute materially to the 
successful operation of the Agreement in the 
future. Specifically, the Board expresses the 
unanimous opinion of all the delegates to the 
effect that the future success of the Inter- 
American Coffee Agreement is assured by the 


understanding which has been reached on the 
following points. 


“Certain producing countries have deemed it 
necessary or desirable, as a measure of internal 
administration, to establish or maintain mini- 
mum prices in order to secure for coffee produc- 
ers the full benefits of the Inter-American Coffee 
Agreement. The Board believes that, as a mat- 
ter of policy which will facilitate the smooth 
operation and administration of the Agreement, 
any such minimum prices which exist or which 
may be established in the future should not 
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be maintained or fixed at levels exceeding the 
market prices for coffee which would exist under 
the normal operation of the quota system in 
the absence of such minimum prices, nor should 
they prevent normal price fluctuations, nor dis- 
turb the normal and usual operation of the coffee 
trade. 

“The Inter-American Coffee Board likewise 
considers that those countries having adequate 
warehousing facilities in their respective ports 
of shipment should maintain in those ports 
stocks of coffee in quantities sufficient to satisfy 
the requirements of the market, in order to fa- 
cilitate the normal and usual operation of the 
coffee trade. 

“In view of the unanimous agreement which 
has been reached on the foregoing points, the 
Inter-American Coffee Board believes that the 
successful operation of the Inter-American Cof- 
fee Agreement is assured, and that there will be 
a normal and regular movement of coffee to the 
United States on terms fair to producers and 
consumers alike.” 


The following resolutions of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Coffee Board were released on October 23: 


“WHEREAS : 

“For the purposes of the Inter-American Cof- 
fee Agreement it is necessary to adjust the 
quotas for the United States market because 
of the special circumstances now existing; 


“Tue Inrer-AmMericAN Corres Boarp 
“RESOLVES : 

“1. To adjust the quotas for the United 
States market, effective October 24, 1941, so that 
the quotas for the said market from that date 
shall be 110% of the basic quotas. 

“2. To communicate this resolution to the 
Governments participating in the Inter-Amer- 
ican Coffee Agreement.” 


“WHEREAS : 

“It is necessary to take advantage of all avail- 
able shipping facilities during the current quota 
year in order to avoid the fear of future short- 
age of coffee due to shipping difficulties; 

“Tue [nrer-AMeErRICAN Corree Boarp 
“RESOLVES : 

“1. To authorize the participating producing 
countries, once they have exported the total 
amount of their respective quotas for the current 
quota year, to export to the United States before 
next September 30, to be charged to their re- 
spective quotas for the next quota year, an 
amount of coffee not to exceed 15 per cent of 
their respective basic quotas, on condition that 
the coffee so exported be warehoused under the 
supervision of the United States customs au- 
thorities so that it is not entered for consump- 
tion before October 1, 1942. 

“2. To communicate this resolution to the 
Governments of the countries participating in 
the Inter-American Coffee Agreement.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL CUPBOARD 
ADDRESS BY WALLACE McCLURE* 


[Released to the press October 21] 


“Food”, our Secretary of Agriculture tersely 
reiterates, “will win the war and write the 
peace.” It would be difficult to find a more ex- 
pressive text than Mr. Wickard’s words for a 
talk before the National Home Demonstration 
Council, an organization whose theme is the “op- 
portunities and responsibilities of rural women 
in the world today.” It is, moreover, the per- 
fect interpreter of the subject you have assigned 
to me, “The International Cupboard”. For un- 
less that piece of world furniture is to be laden 


only with empty cups, it connotes a storage 
place for food, and that presupposes production 


* Delivered under the auspices of the United States 
Liaison Committee of the Associated Country Women 
of the World at the annual meeting of the National 
Home Demonstration Council, Nashville, Tenn., Octo- 
ber 21, 1941. The Council, together with the National 
Master Farm Homemakers Guild, met at Nashville con- 
temporaneously with the United States Liaison Com- 
mittee of the Associated Country Women of the World. 

Dr. McClure is Assistant Chief of the Treaty Division, 
Department of State. 
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calculated to keep it filled. Always the staff of 
life, food becomes more emphatically vital in 
those emergency periods of revolution, war, 
and the settlements after war, which so fre- 
quently interrupt the supposedly normal status 
of human affairs. In this seemingly most in- 
tense of all such periods, food assumes a role 
of correspondingly magnitudinous importance. 

It is no common privilege for me to discuss 
with you who are experts in the production of 
food some of the implications of that produc- 
tion in current and, more particularly, in near- 
future international policy and world events. 
It is delightful to be your guest for that pur- 
pose. I am reminded in this connection, of a 
dinner meeting of the Academy of Political 
Science which I attended some years ago at the 
Astor House in New York. The owner of 
that famous hostelry had recently come over 
from London and, being present, was asked to 
speak. “While I am your guest”, Lord Astor 
remarked by way of introduction, “in a very 
real sense I am also your host.” Similarly, as 
one of nearly three million Tennesseans, it is 


my privilege, though coming here directly from 
my work in Washington, to claim on this oc- 
casion the right to play host to all of you who 
have journeyed into Tennessee from other 


states. I deem it an honor to Tennessee and to 
its capital city that you have chosen this place 
for your assembly, and I have no doubt that 
from your deliberations will spring ideas that 
will be of value to the Associated Country 
Women of the World and to the governments 
that are leading us in the current struggle for 
the maintenance of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

The over-all concern for Americans at the 
present time is that their function of maintain- 
ing the world’s arsenal of democracy shall be 
faithfully performed. You who dwell upon 
the farms have shown by your performance 
this year, exceeding any previous year in all 
history, that your shoulder is to the wheel in the 
defense of freedom against aggression. You 
clearly indicate that just as the present has ex- 
ceeded the past, the future will surpass the 
present. 
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From the point of view of the farmer in the 
United States, the cupboard has always been 
an international affair. That is because he has 
always made his living by helping to keep it 
filled internationally as well as nationally. The 
first of the wars in which he has been engaged— 
that of revolution and independence—was 
fought in large, perhaps preponderating, part 
for freedom to keep on keeping that cupboard 
filled through the processes of international 
trade. His periods of prosperity have always 
coincided with periods of expanding interna- 
tional trade and have been inextricably inter- 
twined therewith. His periods of adversity 
have, in reverse, followed policies which shut 
the door to trade, notably the policies respon- 
sible for those supreme blunders of American 
economic history, the tariff acts of 1921, 1922, 
and 1930. Such policies, notably those in- 
voked following the last preceding of his coun- 
try’s wars 20 and more years ago, have pre- 
vented his sharing in due measure the years of 
relative plenty and assured his feeling in undue 
measure the stress of depression, which is al- 
ways a probable result of trade obstruction. 
They are, indeed, invariably a contributing 
cause of his periods of want. 

Therefore, you who are influential in formu- 
lating the demands which farmers make upon 
their government, will assuredly be ever on the 
alert to see that trade is fostered and that it is 
protected from those who through selfishness or 
ignorance might again invoke measures to 
diminish or destroy it. 

As you know, since the passage of the Trade 
Agreements Act in 1934, the policy of your Gov- 
ernment has been to seek reciprocity with other 
governments for the positive encouragement of 
trade through the elimination of excessive 
tariffs and other barriers and obstacles. This 
policy was admirably carried forward a week 
ago today when Argentina and the United 
States entered into a comprehensive pact which 
ig to come provisionally into force on Novem- 
ber 15. Preceded by such agreements with 21 
other countries, including 11 American repub- 
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lics, the agreement with Argentina has been 
greeted as of outstanding significance not only 
because of its general character of binding to- 
gether and unifying the economies of two lead- 
ing countries of this hemisphere in the present 
struggle through which they are endeavoring to 
circumvent Nazi aggression, but because it is 
also an instrument designed to assist in the re- 
construction that must follow war and help to 
stabilize the coming peace. It comes as a force- 
ful reminder of a lengthening series of impor- 
tant events that demonstrate inter-American 
solidarity and the will to build up the economic 
defense of the Western World. 

“Close cooperation between Argentina and the 
United States”, as Secretary Hull said on the 
occasion of the signing of the trade agreement, 
“is especially important at a time when the very 
existence of the nations of this hemisphere may 
depend upon presenting a united front to the 
forces of aggression.” “In the years to come”, 
President Roosevelt added, “we shall look back 
upon the trade agreement signed today as a 
monument to the ways of peace, standing in 
sharp and proud relief upon a desolate plain 
of war and destruction.” 


II 


Thus the agreement of October 14 with Ar- 
gentina pointedly illustrates the two-fold aspect 
of what must be uppermost in the mind of every 
thinking citizen, from whatever part of the 
globe he comes: the consummation of the war 
and the reconstruction of the world, to both of 
which it makes a contribution. That contribu- 
tion is demonstrably specific and direct from 
the point of view of the common food supply 
to which the people of all nations must look 
cooperatively for life itself as destruction gains 
upon production and barren years loom omi- 
nously throughout the widening areas of 
battle. 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has long been giving the most: careful and 
intelligent study to the entire matter. After 
years of surpluses of food which could not be 
profitably sold, the prospect of inability to sup- 
ply the crying needs of those who have com- 
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bined their forces against the aggressor presents 
a strange and novel picture. The same scrupu- 
lously painstaking approach which alleviated 
much of the loss attendant upon the former 
maladjustment between supply and demand is 
now brought to bear upon the broadening gulf 
between demand and supply. 

True, in this country, cotton, wheat, and to- 
bacco continue plentiful beyond all calculations 
of need and the call resounds to turn large por- 
tions of their accustomed acreage and energy to 
the increase of meat, poultry, and dairy prod- 
ucts. The American cotton farmer has, indeed, 
as Nashville, one of the gateways to the South, 
is keenly aware, presented us with more than 
10 million bales on hand before beginning to 
harvest this year’s crop. My fellow Tennes- 
seans of the neighboring community of Clarks- 
ville know better than almost anyone else how 
ample is the national stockpile of accumulated 
tobacco. Wheat farmers throughout the widely 
scattered areas of its abundance may take pride 
in the fact that their production is two years 
ahead of schedule. 

Taking courage now, instead of the erstwhile 
alarm, from these manifestations of the national 
agricultural ability to produce abundantly, those 
of you who help to plan for next year’s output 
of the farms are giving thoughtful considera- 
tion to the fact that estimates have been prepared 
at Washington indicating very clearly the re- 
quirements of the United States and of the 
peoples who are fighting to preserve democracy 
as the basis of government in the world. They 
expect us to produce more than ever before. 
Meanwhile, safeguards against price decline be- 
cause of plenty have been erected by legislation. 
Just as in the case of the stated basic commod- 
ities, cotton, corn, wheat, tobacco, and rice, you 
are guaranteed that the price will not drop 
below 85% parity, so in the case of those partic- 
ular commodities found to be necessary in larger 
quantities for the use of all of us who are striv- 
ing to prevent a Nazi conquest of the world, 
similar assurances, over and above the price- 
sustaining demand of war, have been given you 
by your Government against serious damage 
should prices, for whatever reason, at some fu- 
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ture time decline. Every sentiment alike of 
national self-preservation, patriotism, and en- 
lightened self-interest accordingly calls to the 
farmers of the United States to heap the inter- 
national cupboard to overflowing in the coming 
year 1942. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has put into 
execution the congressional act of July 1, 1941, 
which provides that, “whenever during the 
existing emergency” he “finds it necessary to en- 
courage the expansion of production of any non- 
basic agricultural commodity”, he “shall make 
public announcement” of the fact and shall so 
use available funds, “as to support a price for 
the producers” to the same extent as in the case 
of the basic commodities. Already such public 
notice has been given that expansion is required 
in the production of hogs, eggs, evaporated milk, 
dry skim milk, cheese, and chickens. Others 
may follow. Meanwhile, surpluses of such ne- 
cessities as lard and raisins have disappeared and 
the natural war-time need, expressed in general 
terms as demand for milk, eggs, and meat, 
mounts continuously. 


Ill 


This is not a problem for the United States 
farmer alone but for the farmers of the Amer- 
icas in particular, and in general for all farmers 
who would like to see the world better clothed 
and better nourished despite war and the de- 
structive forces of greed and lust for power. 
Fortunately, well-conceived programs of coop- 
eration within the American neighborhood and 
with those peoples who face the common enemy 
on numerous battlefronts are already in use 
and will multiply. Mention is particularly due 
to the work of the Inter-American Financial 
and Economic Advisory Committee and to the 
measures it has already made effective. As an 
example of definite and realistic will to cooper- 
ate, the trade agreement with Argentina, con- 
sidered in the midst of world chaos, and fol- 
lowing pre-war agreements of similar character 
entered into with a dozen other American coun- 
tries, Brazil, Canada, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Vene- 
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zuela, while others are in process of negotiation, 
stands out with respect to specific provisions as 
well as an expression of Pan American coopera- 
tion. Through it the farmers of the two coun- 
tries and also the other producers can more 
readily cooperate to fulfil the common demand 
for food. For instance, this agreement makes 
it easier to supply the United States needs for 
canned corned beef and to use this nutritious 
food to build up stockpiles that can be pre- 
served wherever located. United States farm- 
ers are not in a position to produce enough of 
it to fulfil even normal needs. Secretary Wick- 
ard has given the country a graphic picture of 
how vital it is to have an abundance of food al- 
ways on hand in underground storage in Eng- 
land against the peril of air raids, that those 
whose homes have been destroyed and those 
who fight the fires and endeavor to rescue the 
victims may be adequately nourished and their 
morale fully sustained. No source of supplies 
to help the co-defenders of democracy should 
be neglected or delayed. 

But it is not to be thought that, in sending 
their canned beef to this country, Argentine 
farmers are being asked to give it away for 
dumping on the North American shores. 
Trade is give and take, not just give and not 
just take. 

True, in those parlous years of the twenties, 
when people thought themselves so prosperous, 
but which historians will find to have been dis- 
tinguished chiefly for their economic errors, a 
good many people in the United States acted 
on the idea that one country can prosper by 
giving away its substance to another country 
without taking anything in return. You know 
the story and regard it as comical or doleful in 
accordance with your way of viewing such phe- 
nomena. Billions of dollars’ worth of farm 
products were sent to Europe. The United 
States farmer was, indeed, given the market 
price, such as it was, but the American investor 
loaned the European purchaser the money 
wherewith to pay the American farmer and, 
since the country, deluded as it was by the no- 
tions then prevailing, refused to permit the 
transactions by which alone the investor could 
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collect his due, he was left holding the bag and 
it soon became obvious, especially as concerned 
intergovernmental debts, that billions then 
owing would never be paid, that in effect billions 
of useful goods had been presented by the people 
of this country to the peoples of other countries. 
Of course domestic purchasing power for the 
farmers’ goods declined, and in the end the 
farmer paid his share in the country’s prodigal- 
ity. In this connection it may be not irrelevant 
to point out, as has a former official of the 
United States Tariff Commission, in a useful 
little book published this year,’ that one advan- 
tage which the Germans maintain in competi- 
tion with the United States for Latin American 
trade grows out of the fact that they have no 
fear of imports. 

No one expects our neighbors in Argentina to 
make us free-will offerings of canned beef. 
They rightly expect to be paid and their govern- 
ment, as a part of the agreement, has sensibly 
made it easier for us to pay them, by reducing 
the Argentine import barriers affecting, to take 
a single instance, several kinds of fruits, which 
are needed there and produced here in quanti- 
ties larger than are needed. So in order to get 
the beef that we need we must be sure to pro- 
duce the apples that are needed in Argentina. 

Of course, the beef can also be paid for with 
manufactured goods, and such contingency is 
provided for in the agreement. In that event, 
more people in this country will have to put 
their time and effort into creating such goods as 
automatic refrigerators for the Argentineans. 
If that is done there will be more demand right 
here at home for products of the farms. Speak- 
ing here in Tennessee about three weeks ago, 
Secretary Wickard, himself an Indiana farmer, 
very neatly remarked: “I never had much 
trouble making a living farming while factories 
were busy. My troubles—and the troubles of 
other farmers too—came when people were walk- 
ing the streets looking for work.” * 


1 Bidwell, Percy W., Economic Defense of Latin 
America (Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1941), p. 46. 

2“The South and Food for Freedom”, Congressional 
Record, October 2, 1941, p. A4742. 
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“Looking for work!” Upon this jutting 
rock, where national economic ships of state 
have met such infinitely cruel and destructive 
shipwreck, we of this generation have surely 
erected a lighthouse that shall shine for all time 
to come. It will be needed. We will, with the 
help of favoring nature, supply the economic 
requirements of war, and we have faith that in 
the end our efforts will be rewarded with vic- 
tory. But what of the morrow after war? We 
know that humanity failed 20 years ago and 
paid for its failure in world depression and re- 
lapse into world war. Are we sure that, even 
yet, we have learned enough to steer a true 
course and avoid the reefs and eddies that 
within the memory of most of us here present 
turned world-war democratic victory into 
world-wide defeat for victor and vanquished 
alike? 

Let us take care and not take chances. We 
believe we know that at the heart of all economic 
failure is the wastage of human resources 
through failure to be sure that everyone’s 
energy is productive. Therefore, facing the 
problems of reconstruction, as we must do, even 
though the battle rages with no sign of abate- 
ment, we feel reasonably sure that, if we can 
conquer unemployment, we can conquer want. 
If only we can keep production at the maxi- 
mum, the danger of depression fades away. 
Even the accumulating treasury debts that 
rightly cause concern to all of us in every period 
of war, can assuredly be handled if, through 
maximum production, we insure plenty for all. 
Even the greatest areas of physical destruction 
can in due time be restored if everyone is work- 
ing with a will to make itso. Even the cultural 
setback can in some measure be alleviated if 
there is abundance of material resources for a 
renaissance of learning. 

What can you do about it, you who are gath- 
ered here and who represent the agricultural 
producers of the world? 

The plans of the Department of Agriculture 
emphatically include the creation, with such 
speed as possible, of food stockpiles ready to 
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meet the inevitable famine which large portions 

of the world will inevitably find waiting in the 
wake of war. If bereft peoples can promptly 
be supplied with food they can much more prob- 
ably go, to work promptly, restoring normal 
economic life and creating better cities, better 
factories, better homes in place of those that 
have been destroyed. As they do so they can 
begin again to create goods that supply wide- 
spread normal needs and as they send such goods 
into the marketplaces they will not only de- 
mand there the goods that others produce but 
will have the means of paying for them. And 
so production will be stimulated by the know!- 
edge that what is made can be exchanged for 
what is wanted. In these days of specialization 
even more than before, trade is the life-blood of 
the whole economic process, 

It follows that. two lines of accomplishment, 
both calculated to prevent unemployment and 
so to circumvent the major factor in depression, 
are thus clearly opened before you: you can 
bend your efforts to the goal of abundant food 
for the whole world and you can use your in- 
fluence with your governments to the end that 
the channels of world trade be kept open. 
“Permit me to greet you in your role of promot- 
ers of international understanding and cooper- 
ation”; Secretary Hull said in welcoming to 
Washington the Associated Country Women of 
the World on the occasion of their third tri- 
ennial conference (1936). You can do nothing 
that will more substantially fulfil that role in 
the years to come than to nourish the post-war 
world and keep the necessaries and good things 
of life moving generously in mutually profitable 
exchange. In other words, your function is 
to see that supplies are not only created but kept 
moving among the national cupboards that in 
the aggregate constitute the cupboard of the 
world. 


V 


At the same triennial conference, Vice 
President Wallace, then Secretary of Agricul- 


1The Associated Country Women of the World: Pro- 
ceedings of the Third Triennial Conference (Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1987), p. 206. 


ture, opened his address with the following 
statement : 


“Since 1921 nearly every nation in the world 
has been seriously concerned with the situation 
of its farmers. Particularly since 19380, this 
concern has taken the form of direct govern- 
mental aid and intervention. The world-wide 
extent of this aid and intervention is seldom 
appreciated in the United States, nor are its 
consequences upon American tariff and farm 
policy widely understood. However, what is 
perhaps more to the point on this occasion is 
the fact that these policies of individual nations 
do not seem to add up to any solution of agri- 
cultural problems which are world-wide in 
scope.” ? 

As you proceed with your program of keep- 
ing the international cupboard filled and as 
you study the programs of the several govern- 
ments, those of you who are members of the 
United States Liaison Committee of the Asso- 
ciated Country Women of the World will doubt- 
less find occasion to suggest ways of promoting 
international understanding and cooperation 
to the end that the efforts of the nations may be 
made to pull together. Since 1936 much prog- 
ress has indeed been made. Not only have we 
created the emergency machinery of coopera- 
tive defense among the peoples fighting against 
Hitler’s methods of forcing a new order upon 
the world at the sword’s point, but we have 
continued and increased the use of international 
machinery intended to meet the needs of orderly 
development. To take an example, Secretary 
Wallace observed, in the address just quoted: 


“The International Wheat Conference, which 
has held meetings from time to time since June 
of 1938, . . . has focused the attention of agri- 
cultural leaders in many countries on the world- 
wide nature of the wheat problem and on how it 
is that wheat farmers in one country may be 
harmed by governmental action in another. 
Slowly we are lifting our eyes to the world. 
Progress is slow, but we should not be 
pessimistic.” * 


* Tbid., p. 214. 


*Ibid., p. 216. 
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Slowly also, but persistently, the Wheat Con- 
ference, which reconvened again at Washing- 
ton on October 14 after recess since August 3, 
tries to fulfil its mission. Said the Under 
Secretary of State of its work, speaking at the 
world-trade dinner of the Twenty-eighth Na- 
tional Foreign-Trade Convention, October 7: 


“ ...4In planning commodity agreements 
for stabilizing prices of basic commodities, such 
as the wheat agreement now under considera- 
tion by several of the producing countries di- 
rectly concerned, . . . unusual post-war needs 
must be kept in mind in order that adequate 
supplies may be available to meet them.” 


In closing his address Mr. Welles pertinently re- 
ferred to “the realization, so painfully forced 
on us by the experiences of the past and of the 
present, that in the long run no nation can 
prosper by itself or at the expense of others, and 
that no nation can live unto itself alone.” Mrs. 
Roosevelt, in happy and consistent phrase, had 
reminded your triennial conference that “the 
rural women of America, as well as those of 
other nations, are learning that living in this 
modern world must be a cooperative venture.” * 


VI 


If the tragic events that are etched most 
deeply upon the minds and consciences of us who 
had reached maturity in time to remember the 
first World War and the cataclysmic errors in 
which all nations shared when they attempted 
a reconstruction after it (errors in which the 
economic held a large and an unworthy place) 
have taught us anything at all, we surely now 
know that Maginot lines will not achieve safety 
and that isolationism can produce neither pros- 
perity nor peace. But, as Mr. Welles warned 
in his address above-quoted, 


“.. . In the economic field especially there is 
danger that special interests and pressure groups 
in this country and elsewhere will cnce again 
selfishly and blindly seek preferences for them- 
selves and discriminations against others.” 


*Ibid., p. 211. 
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To thwart this evil I suggest that you have 
important safeguarding work to do because you, 
perhaps better than any other people anywhere, 
know how vital it is to think in terms of the 
wider interests that prosper only under a regime 
of equality and reciprocity. You know that the 
prevalence of narrow special interests makes 
cooperation impossible and instead starts the 
forces moving that lead to the wastage of re- 
sources, to depression, to war. Many of you 
have seen the carefully wrought plans of dis- 
interested workers for the public welfare come 
to naught through such means. You have wit- 
nessed the frustration of the efforts of the Insti- 
tute of Agriculture and of the League of Nations 
through local and national unenlightened self- 
seeking. You will strive to the uttermost to 
withstand such influences in the post-war world 
and in so doing will save those guilty of such 
practices no less than the remainder of mankind. 
Similarly, you will bear ever in mind the ne- 
cessity of non-discrimination in matters of eco- 
nomic welfare as between peoples who may be 
accounted losers and peoples who may be ac- 
counted winners of the war. There is nothing 
finer (or wiser) in the Charter of the Atlantic 
than the pledge that the parties will endeavor to 
further “the enjoyment by all States, great or 
small, victor or vanquished, of access, on equal 
terms, to the trade and to the raw materials of 
the world which are needed for their economic 
prosperity.” Such policy is in accord with na- 
ture, whose rain falleth equally upon the just 
and the unjust. It may be thought of as voic- 
ing the counsel of perhaps the greatest woman 
lawgiver ever pictured for our admiration: 





“ .. . earthly power doth then show likest 
God’s, when mercy seasons justice.” 


Vil 


You will not forget that commerce furnishes 
the most reliable of all the avenues of economic 
cooperation, national and international. As 
President Roosevelt recently remarked, “the 
character of international trade relations which 
will become established in the post-war world 
will be of the utmost importance” in determin- 
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ing whether we can build a world in which 
present dangers shall not recur. 

The welfare of the United States no less than 
that of its world neighbors will unquestionably 
best be served if, immediately and continuingly, 
the years following the war constitute an era of 
encouraging production through reasonably un- 
fettered trade. There must be no let-down from 
war-time efforts when an armistice is signed. 
The emergency will then be greater, not less, 
than before. Then, even as now but if possible 
even more intensively, it will be true that only 
by production and more production, but always 
well-directed production measured coopera- 
tively to human needs, can we liquidate the 
financial strains of war, circumvent the ever 
grim specter of unemployment, and make cer- 
tain that the international cupboard will never 
be bare. 

You who foster the science of nutrition and 
dietetics, as well as help to direct the most basic 
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and essential of all industries, that of the pro- 
duction of food, will remember that you have 
correspondingly fundamental and vital oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities anent the character 
of the coming peace as well as for the prosecu- 
tion of the current war. Your help can count in 
impressive measure toward avoidance of the un- 
speakable errors of the past, toward assurance 
that the reconstruction after this war shall 
emanate from the brains, not from the passions, 
of mankind. 

Our discourse this evening started with wise 
and hopeful words chosen from the sagacious 
counsel, expressed in meaningful language of 
rare simplicity and force, which Secretary 
Wickard has given us in recent weeks. We may 
well conclude with an admonition from his Sep- 
tember twenty-ninth address at Memphis: 


“This time let’s not only win the war, let’s win 
the peace too.” ? 








Cultural 
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INTER-AMERICAN TRADE-SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


The Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
announced on October 24 the establishment of 
an inter-American trade-scholarship program 
under which qualified young men from the 
other American republics will be brought to the 
United States for vocational training. The 
Department of State is cooperating in organiz- 
ing and administering this plan. 

Trainees brought to this country under the 
plan will be assigned to representative United 
States concerns.engaged in technical, engineer- 
ing, scientific, economic, commercial, industrial, 
or agricultural pursuits. They must be citizens 
of the American republics, at least 18 and not 
over 28 years of age, and should have a technical 
background or special aptitude in the fields they 
intend to study and a working knowledge of 
the English language. Scholarships will be 
awarded on a merit basis, and selection will be 

made with regard to vacancies or opportunities 


for training in particular concerns in the United 
States. 

The initial group of approved candidates will 
be 20 in number, one from each of the other 
American republics, as far as convenient. The 
scholarships will be for periods varying from 
one to two years, depending upon the type of 
training and the field of study. 

Trainees under this program will be placed 
in organizations on an equal basis with United 
States trainees. They will do manual “overall” 
work rather than “white collar” jobs. They 
will apply themselves to the job of learning the 
business to which they are assigned, and they 
will receive compensation under the same ar- 
rangement as United States trainees studying in 
the same plants. An orientation course will 
start the training period to give the selectees a 


*“The South and Food for Freedom”, Congressional 
Record, October 2, 1941, p. A4742. 
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background in technical English, United States 
methods, and for field trips. 

The purpose of the scholarship is to bring to 
industrial and commercial North America a 
first-hand picture of the opportunities in and 
problems of the 20 other American republics 
and to give future industrialists of those repub- 
lics an intimate insight into North American 
methods, standards, and techniques. 

An important function of the trade scholar- 
ship will be to assist in programs now being 
carried on, or to be started in the future, by 
agencies throughout the Americas. United 
States Government departments, private organ- 
izations, and companies have been training stu- 
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dents from the southern republics for a number 
of years. The new Government scholarship 
will be administered as a supplement to and in 
cooperation with existing plans. 

The administration of the program will be 
in the hands of an executive administrator and 
a director. Trainee-selection committees are 
being named in each of the 20 other American 
republics for the purpose of selecting panels of 
candidates for consideration. A trainee-place- 
ment committee will operate in close coopera- 
tion with a placement advisory committee in the 
United States and will assign candidates to 
concerns where they will receive the most 
effective training. 








International Conferences, Commissions, Ete. 

















CONFERENCE OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


[Released to the press October 24] 


A conference of the International Labor Or- 
ganization, of which this Government is a mem- 
ber, will be held in New York, N. Y., from Oc- 
tober 27 to November 5, 1941. 

The President has approved the following 
delegation to represent the United States at the 
meeting : 

Delegates for the Government 
The Honorable Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 
The Honorable Adolf A. Berle, Jr., Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, Washington, D. C. 
Alternate Delegates for the Government 
Mr. Carter Goodrich, United States Labor Commis- 
sioner at Geneva and Chairman of the Governing 
Body of the International Labor Office, Professor 
of Economics, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. 

Miss Frieda §. Miller, Industrial Commissioner, 
New York State Department of Labor, New York, 
N. Y. 

Advisers to the Government Delegates 

The Honorable Daniel W. Tracy, First Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Clara M. Beyer, Assistant Director, Division of 
Labor Standards, Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D. C, 


Mr. A. Ford Hinrichs, Acting Commissioner, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mr. Thomas C. O’Brien, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Theodore C. Achilles, Foreign Service Officer, 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 

Delegate for the Employers 

Mr. Henry I. Harriman, Chairman of the Board, New 

England Power Association, Boston, Mass. 
Advisers to the Employers’ Delegate 

Mr. Clarence McDavitt, Retired Vice President of 
the New England Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, Newtonville, Mass. 

Mr. Albert W. Hawkes, President, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Washington, D. C. 

Substitute Advisers to the Employers’ Delegate 

Mr. Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., former Chairman of 
United States Steel Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Carl Adams, President, Air Reduction Corpora- 
tion, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Arthur Paul, Dexdale Hosiery Mills, Lansdale, 
Pa. 

Delegate for the Workers 

Mr. Robert J. Watt, American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

Advisers to the Workers’ Delegate 

Mr. George Meany, Secretary-Treasurer, American 
Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Frank Grillo, Secretary-Treasurer, United Rubber 
Workers of America, Akron, Ohio 
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Substitute Advisers to the Workers’ Delegate 
Mr. George Harrison, President, Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Miss Dorothy J. Bellanca, Member, General Executive 
Board, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
New York, N. Y. 
Secretary of the Delegation 
Mr. John §S. Gambs, Associate Professor of Public 
Welfare Administration, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge, La. 











The Department 














APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS 


Mr. George H. Winters, a Foreign Service 
officer of class V, has been designated an Assist- 
ant Chief of the Division of the American Re- 
publics, effective October 15, 1941 (Depart- 
mental Order 986). 

Mr. John S. Hooker has been designated an 
Assistant Executive Secretary of the Board of 
Economic Operations, effective October 20, 1941 
(Departmental Order 988). 














The Foreign Service 














PERSONNEL CHANGES 


[Released to the press October 25] 


The following changes have occurred in the 
American Foreign Service since October 17, 
1941: 

Career OFFICERS 


Coert du Bois, of San Francisco, Calif., Con- 
sul General at Habana, Cuba, has been assigned 
for duty in the Department of State. 

Rudolf E. Schoenfeld, of Washington, D. C., 
Counselor of Embassy near the Governments of 
Poland and Belgium and First Secretary of 
Legation near the Governments of Norway and 
the Netherlands now established in London, has, 
in addition, been designated First Secretary of 
Legation near the Government of Yugoslavia 
and near the Provisional Government of 
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Czechoslovakia, now established in London. 

George R. Merrell, of St. Louis, Mo., Consul 
General at Calcutta, India, has been assigned, in 
addition to his assignment at Calcutta, as 
Consul General at Kabul, Afghanistan. 

Orsen N. Nielsen, of Beloit, Wis., First Sec- 
retary of Embassy at Berlin, Germany, has been 
assigned for duty in the Department of State. 

C. Porter Kuykendall, of Towanda, Pa., 
formerly Consul at Kénigsberg, Germany, has 
been assigned as Consul at Karachi, India. 

George R. Canty, of Boston, Mass., formerly 
Consul at Amsterdam, Netherlands, has been 
designated Assistant Commercial Attaché at the 
American Embassy, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Vinton Chapin, of Boston, Mass., Second Sec- 
retary of Legation at Dublin, Ireland, has been 
designated Second Secretary of Legation and 
Consul at Port-au-Prince, Haiti, and will serve 
in dual capacity. 

Harry L. Troutman, of Macon, Ga., now serv- 
ing in the Department of State, has been desig- 
nated Second Secretary of Embassy at Ankara, 
Turkey. 

Russell M. Brooks, of Salem, Oreg., Consul at 
Johannesburg, Transvaal, Union of South 
Africa, has been assigned as Consul at Casa- 
blanca, Morocco. 

Franklin C. Gowen, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
Second Secretary of Embassy near the Govern- 
ments of Poland and Belgium and Second Sec- 
retary of Legation near the Governments of 
Norway and the Netherlands, has, in addition, 
been designated Second Secretary of Legation 
near the Government of Yugoslavia and near 
the Provisional Government of Czechoslovakia, 
now established in London. 

W. Quincy Stanton, of Great Falls, Mont., 
Consul at Casablanca, Morocco, has been as- 
signed as Consul at Nairobi, Kenya, East 
Africa. 

William C. Affeld, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
Vice Consul at Caracas, Venezuela, has been 
designated Third Secretary of Legation and 
Vice Consul at San Salvador, El] Salvador, and 
will serve in dual capacity. 
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H. Bartlett Wells, of North Plainfield, N.J., 
Vice Consul at Reykjavik, Iceland, has been 
designated Third Secretary of Legation at 
Reykjavik, Iceland, and will serve in dual 
capacity. 

Overton G. Ellis, Jr., of Tacoma, Wash., 
Third Secretary of Legation and Vice Consul 
at San Salvador, El Salvador, has been desig- 
nated Third Secretary of Legation at Guate- 
mala, Guatemala. 

Edward A. Dow, Jr., of Omaha, Nebr., 
formerly Vice Consul at Brussels, Beigium, has 
been designated Third Secretary of Legation 
and Vice Consul at Cairo, Egypt, and will serve 
in dual capacity. 

Robert J. Cavanaugh, of Rock Island, I1., 
Vice Consul at Montreal, Quebec, Canada, has 
been assigned as Vice Consul at México, D.F., 
Mexico. 

NON-CAREER OFFICERS 


Peter K. Constan, of Boston, Mass., formerly 
Vice Consul at Belgrade, Yugoslavia, has been 
appointed Vice Consul at Alexandria, Egypt. 
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Dwight Hightower, of Chicago, Ill., has been 
appointed Vice Consul at Bogoté, Colombia. 

William H. Bruns, of Washington, D.C., 
has been appointed Vice Consul at Panama, 
Panama. 

John F. Frank, of Milwaukee, Wis., has been 
appointed Vice Consul at Cartagena, Colombia. 


The nomination of Herschel V. Johnson to 
be Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America to 
Sweden was confirmed by the Senate on Oc- 
tober 21, 1941. Mr. Johnson, formerly a For- 
eign Service officer of class I, has been serving 
as Minister Counselor of the United States in 
London. 


NEW CONSULATE AT ANTIGUA 
[Released to the press October 22] 


An American Consulate is being established 
immediately at Antigua, Leeward Islands, 
British West Indies, 











Treaty Information 

















Compiled in the Treaty Division 


SOVEREIGNTY 


CONVENTION ON THE PROVISIONAL ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF European CoLoNIES AND PossEssIONS 
IN THE AMERICAS 


El Salvador 

The Director General of the Pan American 
Union informed the Secretary of State by a 
letter dated July 11, 1941 that the instrument 
of ratification’ by El Salvador of the Conven- 
tion on the Provisional Administration of 
European Colonies and Possessions in the 
Americas, signed at the Second Meeting of the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American 
Republics, Habana, July 30, 1940, was deposited 
with the Union on July 9, 1941. 


Act or HaBana CONCERNING THE PROVISIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION OF EvrRoPpEAN COLONIES AND 
PossEssIONS IN THE AMERICAS 


Venezuela 


By a despatch dated October 8, 1941 the 
American Embassy at Caracas reported that 
the President of Venezuela on September 24, 
1941 ratified the Act of Habana Concerning the 
Provisional Administration of European Col- 
onies and Possessions in the Americas signed 
at the Second Meeting of the Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs of the American Republics, held 
at Habana July 21-80, 1940. 
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LEGAL ASSISTANCE 


Prorocot on Unirormitry oF Powers or Atror- 
neEY Wuicu Are To Bre Utimizep Asroap 


Venezuela 

The American Embassy at Caracas reported 
by a despatch dated October 16, 1941 that the 
President of Venezuela had ratified the Protocol 
on Uniformity of Powers of Attorney Which 
Are To Be Utilized Abroad which was opened 
for signature at the Pan American Union on 
February 17, 1940. 


FLORA AND FAUNA 


CONVENTION ON NATURE PROTECTION AND WILD- 
LIFE PRESERVATION IN THE WESTERN HeEmtI- 
SPHERE 


Venezuela 


The American Embassy at Caracas reported 
by a despatch dated October 16, 1941 that the 
President of Venezuela had ratified the Con- 
vention on Nature Protection and Wildlife Pre- 
servation in the Western Hemisphere which was 
opened for signature at the Pan American Union 
on October 12, 1940. 


FISHERIES 


CONVENTION FOR THE PRESERVATION AND PROTEC- 
TION OF Fur SEALS 
[Released to the press October 24] 


As a result of the notice of abrogation dated 
October 23, 1940, given by the Government of 
Japan the convention of July 7, 1911 (Treaty 
Series 564), between the United States of Amer- 
ica, Great Britain, Canada, Japan, and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics for the pre- 
servation and protection of fur seals has 
terminated. 

The convention entered into force on Decem- 
ber 15, 1911, and from that date pelagic sealing, 
that is, the killing, capturing, or pursuing in 
any manner whatsoever of fur seals at sea has 
been prohibited by the contracting parties to 
their citizens, subjects, and vessels in the waters 
of the North Pacific Ocean, north of the thirtieth 
parallel and including the Seas of Bering, Kam- 


*See the Bulletin of November 9, 1940, p. 412. 
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chatka, Okhotsk, and Japan. It has been es- 
timated that the seal herds have increased dur- 
ing the period of protection from about 125,000 
in 1911 to approximately 2,300,000 at the present 
time. 

In connection with the Japanese Govern- 
ment’s notice of abrogation of the fur-seals con- 
vention, it was indicated to this Government by 
the Japanese Government that both direct and 
indirect damage is alleged to have been inflicted 
on the Japanese fishing industry by the increase 
of fur seals. 

The authorities of the Government of the 
United States are giving consideration to pos- 
sible procedures for preserving the beneficial 
effect of the convention and expect to take such 
steps as may be found practicable to protect the 
interests of the United States in the fur-seal herd 
of the Pribilof Islands. Toward this end, the 
Fish and Wildlife Service of the United States 
Department of the Interior has under prepara- 
tion an ocean survey and study relative to the 
migratory and feeding habits of the fur seals 
of these islands. 

The views of this Government and the posi- 
tion which it maintains in respect to the return to 
pelagic sealing have been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Japanese Government and the other 
governments parties to the convention. It is 
the hope of this Government that pending the 
conclusion of a new agreement a temporary ar- 
rangement for the protection of the rights and 
interests of each of the present parties to the 
convention may be agreed upon. 

The American Ambassador at Tokyo reported, 
by a telegram dated October 23, 1941, that the 
following statement was issued by the Director 
of the Japanese Bureau of Fisheries: 


“The Fur Seals Convention concluded in 1911 
among Japan, United States, Great Britain and 
Russia, comes to an end as of today. In connec- 
tion with the termination of that convention, 
the competent authorities are carefully examin- 
ing the question of canceling or revising law 
number 21 of 1912, prohibiting the hunting of 
fur seals, policy concerning the taking of seals, 
and other relevant matters. Until decision shall 
have been reached with regard to these matters, 
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for internal purposes there will be no change 
and therefore as heretofore Japanese nationals 
will not be permitted to violate the law and other 
measures taken by the government. As already 
stated, no decision has been reached with regard 
to the future cancellation or revision of the law, 
but the competent authorities will absolutely for- 
bid any plan partaking of the character of a 
free enterprise. They wish to make it perfectly 
clear that operations hereafter will be carried 
on strictly in line with national policies.” 


The Japanese authorities have indicated in- 
formally that it is not the intention of the Jap- 
anese Government to abandon the possibility 
of the regulation of the taking of fur seals by 
international agreement, and that there is no 
possibility of an enactment before April 1942 
of new Japanese legislation under which Jap- 
anese nationals might engage in pelagic sealing. 


COMMERCE 
Intrer-AMERICAN CoFFEE AGREEMENT 


Under the heading “Commércial Policy” 
there appears in this Bulletin a statement issued 
by the Inter-American Coffee Board regarding 
the operation of the Inter-American Coffee 
Agreement, signed November 28, 1940 (Treaty 
Series 970). 
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Second Supplemental National Defense Appropria- 
tion Bill, 1942—Defense Aid (Lend-Lease) Appropria- 
tions Included. (S. Rept. 721, 77th Cong., 1st sess., on 
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